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to the reforms of Midhat, the concessions of the Porte
in ecclesiastical questions, and the stubborn character
of the Bulgarian race, the country was in a superior
condition to that of most parts of the Turkish Empire
at the period just previous to its liberation. Indeed,
the Russian officers, who visited Bulgaria during the
war of 1877, thought that the u little brothers/' whom
they had come to free, were materially better off under
the Turkish yoke than many of their own monjiks
under the benevolent despotism of the Czar. An
impartial eye-witness has declared that to exchange
their lot for that of the Bulgarians u would have been
no bad bargain for the Russian peasants.1' But the
cruelty and stupidity of the Turkish soldiers destroyed
at one fell blow any good that Midhat had clone, and
outraged Europe regarded the Bulgarians as Christian
martyrs.

The peasants of the Balkan slopes, less political in
their tastes than the Greeks or Serbs, and less war-
like than the Roumanians or Montenegrins, had been
little affected by the struggles of their neighbours for
freedom. A central revolutionary committee had
existed for some years at Bucharest with sub-com-
mittees in Bulgaria. But the execution of Vassili
Levsky, the most active of these revolutionists in
18/3, had damped the ardour of the exiles. u Apostles,"
as they were called, of whom Stambuloff was the most
energetic, continued to make futile efforts to raise
their countrymen against the Turks, without, however,
arousing any general enthusiasm. But the universal
ferment of the Slavonic elements in the Turkish
Empire during 1875 extended to the usually stolid